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ment stand to the common law of the country. Of the
ninety-six standing orders which regulate the public business
of the House of Commons, only three, dealing with finance,
date from before 1832. Since that date there have been
some fifteen committees on the public procedure of the
House, besides those devoted to private bill procedure.
Mr. Balfour's reform of public procedure in 1902 was not
preceded by any such committee, but Sir Henry Campbell
Bannerman, in 1906, reverted to the older practice, and both
the new time table which, at his instance, the House of
Commons adopted in the spring of that year, and the ex-
tension of the system of standing committees for legislative
purposes which was made in the spring of 1907, were
based on recommendations embodied in reports of a select
committee.

Dr. Redlich gives for the first time a full and complete
account of the changes which have taken place in parlia-
mentary procedure since 1832, and a most instructive and
interesting narrative it is. The first part of his work is
entirely historical and traces the development of parlia-
mentary procedure as a whole from the beginning of the
mediaeval Parliament to the year 1905. The second part
is partly descriptive and partly historical. It takes sepa-
rately each feature of parliamentary procedure, describes
its existing condition, and appends a historical summary
showing how that condition has been reached. The result
is a book which is indispensable to the student of English
parliamentary institutions.
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